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Tue Emicrant’s DEPARTURE. 


How many a scene like this annually 
occurs not only in Switzerland, as here 
represented, but in many other countries ! 
How many a family is driven from home, 
by some of the numerous causes, which, 
in too many parts of the world, often 
render life almost insupportable! Pover- 
ty now and then proceeds to want, want 
to famine, and famine to exile or death ; 
and when a great dearth of food falls up- 
on hundreds, thousands and even millions, 
as the last season in Europe, how pain- 
ful even to us are the pictures which fan- 
cy draws! How much more sad the re- 
ality, to the actual sufferers ! 

Our own condition, in a land of plen- 
ty, may well excite gratitude to God, as, 
at the close of another year, we look 
back upon the blessings we have enjoyed, 
and contrast them with the misery which 
has been endured by many of our bre- 
thren of the human race! Among the 
blessings for which we may well be 
thankful, is the superior state ‘of society 
in which we have been educated and 
permitted to live. If such intellectual 
degradation existed around us as that 
which generally prevails in Europe, in 
vain would be all the natural adv antages 
of our soil, and climate ; and even our in- 
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stitutions would be speedily destroyed 
by our own hands. While we see the 
multitudes of ignorant and sometimes 
Vicious strangers coming upon our shores 
every year, mingling with our country- 
men, and participating in their privileges, 
we may well feel double solicitude, and 
be incited to double watchfulness and 
labor. 

But it is gratifying to know, that some 
of the foreigners who migrate to the Uni- 
ted States are truly deserving of respect 
and confidence. We may rejoice in the 
addition of all the wise and good to our 
number, though there be others whom we 
can only pity, and sigh over because they 
will not let us do them good. Such is 
the case with those who come oppressed 
with the spiritual yoke of Rome. Truly 
was it said by the association, whose ad- 
dress on ty emigration we published 
in part, (vol. iii. p. 468), that the class of 
men for rah they were devising mea- 
sures, sink in barbarism when left to 
themselves. Justly did they acknowledge, 
in the contrast, that the pilgrims of New 
England were of a different description. 
T hey brought the great chart of civili- 
zation with them, or rather its moving 
and guiding power, nay its very seed and 
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germ. They brought the Word of God. 
The poor papist, on the contraiy, brings 
only a servile spirit, trained and resolved 
to submit to the priest. 

But, turning again to the scene above 
represented with so much simplicity, the 
dress, and still more the aspect of the 
group of emigrants indicate something 
better than such debasement, and lead 
the mind to sympathize with them, as 
they turn to leave their humble cottage 
and their noble native mountains forever. 
In wild and romantic solitudes like this, 
the spirit of Swiss piety as well as of 
Swiss morality, intelligence and indepen- 
dence, has long been found: but the op- 
pression of masters, domestic as well as 
foreign, has been added to the severity 
of the climate, the parsimonious nature 
of the soil and the operation of adverse 
institutions, until hundreds and thousands 
of the people have been sent to distant 
regions, in search of a more safe or a 
more hospitable home. Many are among 
us, In our own land; and not a few who 
have brought with them the principles 
and character of Protestant ancestors, to 
display them under institutions founded 
by men of piety and of similar faith, from 
England, Scotland, Holland, France and 
Germany. 

An interesting work has recently ap- 
peared in England, entitled “ The Pro- 
gress of America, from the discovery of 
Columbus, to the year 1846, by John 
Macgregor, Secretary to the Board of 
Trade.” ‘The Edinburgh Review intro- 
duces the following remarks, while re- 
viewing this book. 


“There are few phenomena so striking 
to our eyes, or so suggestive of reflec- 
tion among all the great social occurren- 
ces of this age, as the continuous emigra- 
tion which takes place to the American 
continent. Few have fixed their eyes 
steadily upon it: few have estimated the 
depth, and width, and volume, of the vast 
and regularly increasing flood of popula- 
tion, which pours, not from England on- 
ly, but from all Western Europe, into 
that huge reservoir. Professor ‘Tucker, 
in a memoir cited by Mr. Macgregor, 
(vol. ii., p. 84,) estimates the whole num- 
ber of European emigrants to the states, 
from 1800 to 1840, at about a million 
persons. We suspect that the number is 
very greatly underrated; but whatever 
be the case as to the early part of the 
century, the increase since 1840 has been 
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so prodigious as to render such calcula- 
tions unimportant except for historical 
urposes. The report of our Colonial 
Land and Emigration Office gives 82,239 
as the number of British emigrants to the 
United States in 1846; being about 20,- 
000 higher than that of any previous year. 
In the same year, 42,439 went to our N. 
American colonies; and it seems to be 
established that the interchange of emi- 
grations between Canada and the states 
pretty nearly balances itself. The next 
great source of gta em is Ger- 
many, which, if Dr. Wappeeus is to be 
believed, now sends her laborious sons 
to America from the banks of the Maine 
and Neckar, to the number of 60,000 an- 
nually. Add to these the miscellaneous 
emigrants of other countries; the last 
year’s swarm from the old hive to North 
America, colonial and independent, can- 
not be estimated at much less than 200,- 
000 persons. In the present year of scar- 
city, the number will probably exceed 
300,000. But to this ioflux must be add- 
ed a still greater sum—that of the migra- 
tory population of America itself. We 
must remember how many thousands of 
her agricultural families are annually en- 
gaged, not as producers, but simply as 
pioneers ; a number of which no Statis- 
tical returns will enable us to count, but 
of which some idea may be formed, from 
the circumstance that three or four thou- 
sand square miles are said to be reclarm- 
ed from the wildernessevery year. And 
next must be taken into account the vast 
numbers whom America employs in her 
public works; the constraction of rail- 
roads alone absorbing a quantity of la- 
bor which may be conjectured from the 
fact, that 1600 miles had already been 
completed before 1837. All these dif- 
ferent classes, like some vast standing 
army, form a burden on the land, and put 
in their joint claim to support from its 
produce, before a single vessel can carry 
the surplus to the shores of Europe. 


The descendants of the Puritans form 
a people, and a great one; but they are 
not the nation. The English Puritans, 
the chief of men, whom it is the paltry 
fashion of this day to decry, divided their 
vast inheritance between them in the 
reign of Charles I. One body remained 
at home, and established the English 
constitution ; one crossed the Atlantic, 
and founded the American republic, the 
two greatest achievements of modern 
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Bancroft, about 22,000 landed in New En- tive to emigrants. Not only government, 
gland before the assembling of the Long but powerful combinations of capitalists 
Parliament, and they received few acces- have been unsparing in their inducements 
sions afterwards. The same author com- and promises. Repeatedly has it been 
putes that their descendants have now in- shown by economical argument, that the 
creased to about four millions, including United States, on the other hand, condemn. 
nearly half the population of New York ed the emigrant to poverty by selling land 
and Ohio: but omitting those who are scat- too cheap. Yet, if we look at the tables of 
tered over the other parts of the republic, emigration, we find that these noisy blasts 
and may be said to have amalgamated with 


and counterblasts had absolutely no effect 
the remainder of its population. There is 


limes. According to the historian, Mr. } towards rendering our settlements attrac- 
whatever upon it) They neither affected 


something also of the character of a distinct its numbers nor its direction. Indeed, emi- 





| race, very different from the former, in the gration to the United States has increased 
white inhabitants of the Southern Atlantic greatly in the last ten years, while that to 
, States. Another exists in the valleys of our American colonies has, on the whole, 
the Alleghanies, where the German blood fallen off, and was much greater in 1831, 
. prevails, before Mr. Wakefield was heard of, or sys- 
Meanwhile, the great movement of Eu- tematic colonization began to be preached, 
ropean emigration itself offers to the mind’s than it has ever been sinee. As the pro- 
vision a spectacle of the same silent and gress, so the quality of emigration, so to 
impressive grandeur with which the eye is speak, has been always so steady as to show 
impressed in watching the everlasting flow the permanent nature of the causes which 
of some deep and powerful river. [t brings produce it. Notwithstanding the supposed 
forcibly home to our imagination, that attachment of Englishmen to their own ha- 
which the continual bustle of superficial bits and political institutions, these ties seem 
politics is apt to make us forget, the force as inefficacious to keep them on this side of 
| of the great under currents which move so- the republican border, as the doctrines of po- 
| ciety ; influences, so strong and nniform as litical economy. For many years past, En- 
> | to resemble the instincts of gregarious ani- glish emigrants to the new world have gone 
mals, and yet of which governments know almost wholly to the states ; of Irish, a con- 
little or nothing; which assemblies cannot siderable majority to Canada; while the 
control by their rhetoric, nor more power- Highland Scots retain an odd predilection 
ful journalists arrest or quicken with their for the fogs and rocks of the lower colonies, 
pens. ‘The endless procession moves ever so resembling their own. Connection, no 
from east to west, without regard to the doubt, is one main cause which perpetuates 
counsels, or prophecies, or speculations of these hereditary tendencies of the great fa- 
statesmen; an exceeding great army, in milies of our fellow subjects; neighbor ; 
which the masses, acting without concert lends neighbor a helping hand to lift him 
or knowledge of each other, accomplish across the Atlantic; families are transpor- 
their purpose as effectually as if one will ted piece by piece, like ready-made houses ; 
actuated the whole. the stone cries out of the wall, and the beam 
: The last ten years have witnessed the from the timber answers it ; and the cor- 
; putting im practice of very ingenious theo- respondence between districs at home and 
i ries of colonization. We have, by dint of abroad, once formed, is continued through 
great efforts and extensive agitation, achiev- many generations. But there is more than 
. ed the result of sending out as many as this in the economy ofthe great movement ; | 
30,000 emigrants by government aid in one much, as we have said, of which govern- | 
: year (1841 ;) and it was thought, with great ments and political reasoners know nothing. | 
reason, a wonderful exertion, with which America is at this day, more than ever, 
3 it has been found impossible to keep up what it has been for centuries, a great pro- | 
j since. Meanwhile, the unassisted, unnoti- vidential blessing to an over-peopled Old | 
ced emigration of every year triples or World; the greater, because not indiscri- | 
quadruples that amount, so little can the la- minate ; because it offers nothing except to : 
i borious efforts of government keep pace the industrious and energetic ; it is to the 
! with the gigantic operations of masses of brave man only that every soil is a native 
‘ men acting on private motives. Colonial country. People go to America, because 
z affairs have excited for sometime past an in the long-run those who went before 
Q unusual degree of interest and stir on the them have found it answer. This is owing 
surface of society. Much has been done to its political institutions.” 
3 H~ 
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Rio de Janeiro. 
(Concluded from page 812.) 

“The private hospital of S. Francisco 
de Paula, is located in an airy position, 
and built in the most substantial manner. 
Each patient has an alcove allotted to 
him, in which he receives the calls of the 
physician, and the necessary care of at- 
tendants. When able to walk, he has 
long corridors leading round the whole 
building in which he may promenade, or 
from the windows enjoy the air anc a 
sight of surrounding scenes. There are 
also sitting rooms in which the convales- 
cent members of the fraternity meet to 
converse. 

The Hospital dos Lazaros is located at 
St. Christopher’s, several miles from the 
city, and is entirely devoted to persons 
afflicted with the elephantiasis and other 
cutaneous diseases of the leprous type. 
The term elephantiasis is derived from 
the enormons tumors which the affection 
causes to arise on the lower limbs, and 
to hang down in folds or cireular bands, 
making the parts resemble the legs of an 
elephant. 

‘The Conde da Cunha appropriated an 
ancient convent of the Jesuits to the use 
of an hospital for the treatment of these 
cases. It was placed, and has since re- 
mained, under the supervision of the Ir- 
mandade do Santissimo Sacramento. The 
average number of its inmates is about 
eighty. 

The most extensive hospital in the city, 
and indeed in the empire, is that called 
the Santa Casa da Misericordia, or the 
Holy House of Mercy. This establish- 
ment is located upon the sea-shore, un- 
der the brow of the Castello hill, and is 
open day and night for the reception of 
the sick and distressed. The best assis- 
tance in the power of the administrators 
to give, is here rendered to all, male or 
female, black of white, Moor or Chris- 
tian, none of whom, even the most 
wretched, are under the necessity of 
seeking influence or recommendations an 
order to be received. 

A new hospital, on the most approved 
plan, is now in the process of erection, 
the corner stone having been laid in Ju- 
ly, 1840. 


In this hospital are treated vast num- 
bers of English and American seamen, 
the subjects of sickness or accident on 
their arrival, or during their stay in the 
port. Indeed there are few nations of 
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the world which are not represented 
among the inmates of the Misericordia of 
Rio Janeiro. Free access being always 
granted to its halls, they furnish an am- 
ple and interesting field for benevolent 
exertions jn behalf of the sick and dying, 
not only in Christian conversation, but 
also in the distribution of religious tracts. 

Besides the public Hospital, the institu- 
tion has another for foundlings, and a 
Recolhimento, or Asylum for Female Or- 
phans. From thirty to fifty children are 
brought here every month in the year. 

The Asylum for Female Orphans is a 
very popular establishment. It is chiefly 
supplied from the Foundling Hospital. 

The streets of few cities are better 
lighted than those of Rio. Throughout 
the bounds of the municipality large 
lamps are arranged at given distances 
from each other, not upon posts perma- 
nently, but with certain iron fixtures, by 
which they are lowered for cleaning and 
lighting. Oil is universally used, gases 
not having as yet been introduced. Fuur 
large wicks, blazing on the respective 
sides of a highly polished metallic reflec- 
tor of quadangular form, cause each lamp 
to throw a splendid light upon all sur- 
rounding objects. ‘This method of illu- 
minating streets is quite expensive, but 
answers very important ends. A much 
smaller number of police officer is re- 
quired to be on duty, and many crimes 
are prevented by the dissipation of that 
darkness under which they would seek a 
covert. 

Whatever may have been the faets in 
former years, there prevailed during my 
residence in Rio, great quietness through- 
out the city at night. I have often had 
occasion to walk from one extremity to 
the other, at a late hour, but have al- 
ways experienced the greatest security. 
The head quarters of the police are in an 


ancient public building, in the Rua da 
Guarda Velha. 


Whatever may be said of the regula- 
tion above alluded to, no one can fail to 
admire that which requires all children 
born in the city, whether rich or poor, 
bond or free, black, white, or yellow, to 
be vaccinated as a preventive of the small- 
pox. To provide for this, a Vaccine In- 
stitute (Junta Vaccinica) has been estab- 
lished. 

In front of the Camara Municipal se- 
veral elegant views may be enjoyed, On 
the left, looking towards the north-east, 
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may be seen a large and much frequent- 

ed fountain, tha Military Arsenal, and the 

hill on which the Bishop's Palace is lo- 

cated. From the same position, on the 

right, appears the view of the Campo da 
onora and the Aqueduct. 

The small building in the middle of 
the Campo, is the old Palacete, erected 
for the accommodation of the king, and 
afterwards the Emperors, on parade days. 
It has since been destroyed, owing to 
carelessness in the use of gunpowder that 
had been stored in it. Although it was 
surrounded by people at the time of the 
explosion, yet fortunately but little inju- 
ry was done. 

On the western extremity of this square 
may be seen the New Palace of the Se- 
nate. Jn a line with the Camara Munici- 
pal, and at no great distance from it, is 
the National Museum, which is thrown 
open to public visitation every Thursday. 
Large numbers of persons resort here. 
The collection of curiosities is interest- 
ing, but not extensive. ‘That of minerals 
has been much augmented in value by a 
donation from the heirs of that distin- 
guished scholar and statesman, Joze Bo- 
nifacio de Andrada, of the entire cabinet 
of their father. 

‘The Imperial Academy of the Fine 
Arts was founded in 1824, by a decree 
of the National Assembly. It is at pre- 
sent organized with a director and four 
professors, viz. of painting and landscape, 
of architecture, of sculpture, and of de- 
sign, and a corresponding number of sub- 
stitutes. This institution is open to all 
who wish to be instructed in either de- 
partment. About seventy students are 
matriculated annually at this institution, 
the greater proportion in the department 
of design. In 1843 the whole number of 
students was one hundred. 


The Imperial Academy of Medicine 
occupies the old Jesuits’ College, on the 
Morro do Castello, and is attended by 
students in the different departments, to 
the number of from one hundred to one 


hundred and fifty. 


The government has also established 
Military and Naval Academies, for the 
systematic instruction of the young men 
destined to either branch of the public 
service. At fifteen years of age, any 
Brazilian lad who understands the ele- 
mentary branches of a common educa- 
tion, and the French language, so as to 
render it with facility into the national 


idiom or Portuguese, may, on personal 
application, be admitted to either of these 
institutions. ‘The Naval Academy is lo- 
cated on board a man-of-war, at anchor 
in the harbor, and introduces its pupils at 
once to life upon the water. 

An institution which of late has awa- 
kened more interest than any other in the 
capital of Brazil, was organized in the 
latter part of 1837, under the name of 
Collegio de Don Pedro ll. It is design- 
ed to give a complete scholastic educa- 
tion, and corresponds, in its general plan, 
to the lyceums established in most of the 
provinces, although, in endowment and 
patronage, it is probably in advance of 
any of those. 

The number of collegios and aulas, or 
halls for elementary instruction in Rio, 
is very great, although constantly vary- 
ing. ‘The public schools, of which there 
are twenty-eight, with about one thou- 
sand pupils, are insufficient to meet the 
wants of the people, and hence private in- 
dividuals, Portuguese, French, English 
and Italian, are induced to open schools 
when and where they can find sufficient 
patronage. 

This reference to the public institu- 
tions of Rio, may be closed by a mention 
of the episcopal seminary of St. Joseph. 
This seminary is under the direction of 
the diocesan bishop, and has for its es- 
pecial object the training of young men 
for the priesthood. It was founded as 
early as 1740. Its faculty is composed 
of a rector, vice-rector, professors of 
doctrines and morals, of Philosophy, of 
Latin, of chanting, of French, and of En-_ 
glish, who instruct in all their depart- 
ments seventy pupils. 

Every visitor to Rio de Janeiro should 
go the National Library. This consists 
chiefly of the books originally belonging 
to the Royal Library of Portugal, which 
were brought over by Don John VI. It 
was by him thrown open to the public, 
and has ever since remained, under suit- 
able regulations, free of access to all who 
choose to enter its saloon and read. This 
library is open daily from nine A. om. till 
two Pp. M., and is entered from the Rua 
detrax do Carmo. 


Passing through an antique gate, you 
will observe on the right, the Cemetery 
of the third Order of the Carmelits, On 
the left of this passage, you enter the 
rooms of the Bibliotheca Nacional e Pub- 
lica.”’—Kidder’s Brazil. 
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Cultivation of Hemp and Flax. 
: Concluded from page 814. 


The operation of rotting hemp and 
flax, besides being one of some hazard to 
those engaged in it, is also one of con- 
siderable nicety ; for its perfection, and 
the period when it should cease, depend 
on several fortuitous circunistances, 
which may dispose the woody matter of 
the stem to decompose with greater or 
less facility. Thus, it will be influenced 
by the strength or vigour of the plant, the 
moisture or dryness of the season, the 
temperature of the air during the process, 
as well as the soil from which the plant 
was produced. If the operation be car- 
ried too far, not only the woody matter, 
but the fibres also will be destroyed or 
injured ; and if not far enough, it has ge- 
nerally been thought that the flax will 
not dress; and thus, after a good crop 
has been produced, it may be much inju- 
red, if not spoiled, in the incipient state 
of its manufacture. The opinion hasbeen 
held, that the circumstance of the opera- 
tion of rotting being to the cultivator one 
of much nicety and hazard combined, has, 
in all probability, proved a much greater 
barrier to the cultivation of hemp and 
flax in England, than the alleged exhaus- 
tion of soil, or any other cause. 


Another operation, likewise injurious 
to those engaged in it, is that which suc- 
ceeds to rotting; it is the process of 
breaking and dressing, which consists in 
the separation of what is commonly call- 
ed the boon, or woody matter, from the 
harle, or useful fibres. It may be per- 
formed either by machinery or by hand ; 
and in almost all cases, it is effected by 
a set of blunt iron teeth or breakers, fixed 
upon one piece of wood, and met by an- 
other similar set of teeth fixed to a move- 
able piece, which is worked by the one 
hand, while the flax in handfuls is _intro- 
duced between these teeth, in various di- 
rections, with the other hand. During 
the operation, a remarkably fine dust is 
given out, which is thought to be the 
cause of the maladies to which those en- 
gaged in it are very much subject, and 
which particularly attack their organs of 
respiration. ‘The dust from its extreme 
fineness and lightness, being suspended 
in the air, is inhaled with it into the 
lungs, where its presence excites a cough 
more or less violent, and pains in the 
chest, which lead to other more serious 
affections, such as inflammation of the 
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lungs, under which the workmen infalli- 
bly sink. Several attempts have been | 
made of late years in this country, to ob- 
viate the danger and inconvenience ari- 
sing from the common system of rotting 
and dressing hemp and flax; but in Rus- 
sia, and other countries on the Continent, 
very little progress has been made in the 
substitution of machinery for manual la- 
bour. 

Hemp and flax are articles of great 
commercial importance to Russia; they 
form a very large item in the list of her 
exports. Nine-tenths of the whole quan- 
tity of hemp imported into England, come 
from Russia; of flax the proportion is 
not so large, a considerable supply of that 
article being obtained from Prussia and 
the Netherlands. A more accurate no- 
tion will be conveyed by the following 
details, relating to the year 1833. The 
total quantity of hemp imported into the 
United Kingdom, was 527,459 cwts., of 
which, 469,959 cwts. were supplied by 
Russia; the remainder is derived from 
various other countries, in comparative- 
ly small quantities, the territories of the 
East India Company furnishing 34,008 
cwts. Of flax, and tow, or cordilla of 
hemp and flax, as it is entered in the pub- 3 





lic accounts, there were imported in the 
aame period 982,516 cwts ; of which, 
667,668 cwts. came from Russia, 144,138 
cwls. from Prussia, 114,191 cwts. from 
the Netherlands, 31,512 cwts. from 
France, and 15,867 cwts. from New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and Swan 
River. 

The consumption and importation of 
hemp have been materially diminished of 
late years, by the extensive use of iron 
or chain cables, as well in our commer- 
cial marine, as in the royal navy. Dur- 
ing the late war, the price of hemp fluc- 
tuated very much; and the height to 
which it rose at times, in consequence of 
the difficulties thrown in the way of its 
importation, was the principal circum- 
stance that originally brought iron cables 
into use. ‘Their vast superiority in point 
of strength and durability, has since oc- 
casioned their almost universal substitu- 
tion for hempen cables. 


When the commerce of England with 
Russia began, hemp and flax were then, 
as they are now, among the staple pro- 
ducts of the empire. In some papers in- 
serted in Hakluyt’s Collection of Voya- 
ges, we find many curious illustrations of 
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the early history of that commerce; 
among other things, we learn that an at- 
tempt was made at the close of Queen 
Mary’s reign, to establish a colony of 
English rope-makers in Russia, as ser- 
vants of the Russia Company, then newly 
established; the plan of manufacturing 
the ropes there, instead of bringing the 
hemp to England, and manufacturing 
them at home, was adopted, because the 
charge of freight on the raw material was 
so heavy. We have an exposition of this 
scheme in the following extract from “a 
Letter of the Company of the Merchants 
Adventures to Russia, unto George Kil- 
lingworth, Richard Gray, and Henry 
Lane, their agents there.” dated 1557. 


“ And whereas you have provided tar- 
re, and as we suppose some hempe ready 
bought, our advice is, that in nowise you 
send any of them hither unwrought; be- 
cause our fraight is four pounds a tunnie, 
or little lesse: which is so deare as it 
would not beare the charges: and, there- 
fore, we have sent you seven ropemakers, 
as by the copies of their covenants here 
inclosed shall appeare. Whom we wil 
you set to worke with al expedition in 
making of cables and ropes of al sorts 
from the smallest rope, to xiii inches ; 
and that such tarre and hempe as is al- 
ready brought to the water-side, they 
may there make it out, and after oye 
settle their worke in Vologhda or Col- 
mogro, as you shall thinke good, where 
there stuffe may be neerest to them: at 
which place and places you doe assigne 
them a principall overseer, as well to see 
the deliverie of the stufle unwrought as 
also to take charge of the stuffe wrought, 
and to foresee that neither the yarne be 
burnt in tarring, nor the hempe rotted in 
the watering ; and also to furnish them 
so with labourers, workmen, and stuffe, 
as hereafter, when these workman come 
away, we bee not destitute of good work- 
men, and that these may despatch as 
much as possibly they may, doing it sub- 
stantially: for we esteeme it a principal 
commoditie, and that the Counsel of En- 
gland doth well allowe. Let all dilli- 
gence be used, that at the returne of these 
shippes, we may see samples of all ropes 
and cables, if it be possible, and so after 
continue in worke, that we may have 
good store against the next yeere. There- 
fore they have neede to have a place to 


let them have helpe enough to spin their 





work in, in the Winter: and at any hand 


stuffe ; for seeing you have a great plen- 
ty of hempe there, and at a reasonable 
price, we trust we shal be able to bring 
as good stuffe from thence, and better 
cheape than that of Danske ; if it be dili- 
gently used and have a good overseer. 
Let the chiefest ladin, (the letter con- 
tinues,) of these four shippes be princi- 
pally in waxe, flaxe, tallowe, and traine- 
oyle. And if there be any more wares 
than these shippes be able to take in, then 
leave that which is least in valew, and 
grossest in stowage, until the next ship- 
ping : for we doe purpose to ground our- 
selves chiefly upon these commodities, as 
waxe, cables, and ropes, traine-oyle, 
flaxe, and some linen yarne. As for 
masts, tarre, hempe, feathers, or any such 
other like, they would not beare the 
charges to have any, considering our 
deere fraight. [Saturday Magazine. 





Wuo ros Orcuarps t—Ina certain vil- 
lage of the far west was an atheist. This 
man, of course, never entered any place 
of worship. Indeed, in the fruit-season, 
he was specially busy on the Sabbath, in 
defending his orchards from his great 
enemies, the woodpeckers, and the idle 
and profligate persons of the village, who, 
on that day, made unusually sad havoc 
among his apples and peaches. 


One day, while at work at work with 
his son-in-law—an atheist like himself, 
although a more kind ard courteous gen- 
tleman, as the pastor of a congregation 


was passing, he very rudely thus accost- 
ed the minister: 


“Sir, what is the use of your preach- 
ing? What good do you do by it? Why 
don’t you teach these fellows here better 
morals ? Why don’t you tell them some- 
thing about stealing, in your sermons, 


and keep them from robbing my or- 
chards ?” 


To this the minister pleasantly replied, 
“My dear sir, | am sorry you are so an- 
noyed, and I should most willingly read 
the fellows who rob your orchards a lec- 
ture on thieving; but the truth is, they 
are all so like you and the major here, 
I never get a chance!” 

“Good, good!” replied the major, 
laughing ; en which the elder atheist, 
blushing a little, and in an apologetical 
tone, said, 

“ Well, 1 believe it is true enough ; it 
is not the church-going people that steal 
my apples.” | Am. Mes. 
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A BerKsHIRE Hos, 


Though the ugliest and most disgust- 
ing in its habits of all the domestic ani- 
mals, the hog is one of the most valuable 
to our countrymen, and is annually be- 
coming more so. We have hesitated as 
his turn approached, whether to admit 
him into our pages: but, as we are daily 
eciing his flesh, and he subserves us 
and our readers in other ways, we think 
ourselves called upon not to exclude him, 
especially as we have a cut of what our 
agricultura: readers will think a superior 
specimen of a superior breed, and the 
following instructive sketch of the prin- 
cipal varieties of swine, from the valua- 
ble work of Mr. Allen. 

The breeds of Swine in this country 
are numerous, and like our native cattle, 
they embrace many of the best, and afew 
of the worst to be found among the spe- 
cies. Great attention has for many years, 
been paid to their improvement in the 
eastern states, and nowhere are there 
better specimens than in many of their 
herds, ‘This spirit has rapidly extended 
westward and southward, and among 
many of the inteiligent farmers, who 
make them a leading object of attention, 
on the rich corn grounds of the west, 
the swine have attained a considerable 





degree of excellence. This does notcon- 2 ers, and late in maturing. Their color 
sist in the introduction and perpetuity of ‘ was a buff or sandy ground with large 
any distinct races, s) much as in the ¢ black spots, and the feet and tail buff. 
breeding up to a desirable size and apti- 5 ‘They were first introduced and reared 
tude for fattening, from such meritorious ¢ asa distant breed in this country by Mr. 
individuals of any breed or their crosses, 2 Brentnall and Mr. Hawes of this state.” 
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as come within their reach. The Bye- 
field, some 30 years ago, was a valuable 
hog in the Eastern states, and did much 
sood among the species generally. They 
are white, with fine curly hair, well made 
and compact, moderate in size and 
length, with broad backs, and at fifteen 
months, attaining some 300 to 350 )bs. 
nett. The Bedford or Woburn is a breed 
Originating with the Duke of Bedford, on 
his estate at Woburn. A pair was sent by 
the Duke to this coun'ry, as a present to 
Gen. Washington, but they were dishon- 
estly sold by the messengers in Mary- 
land, in which state and Pennsylvania, 
they were productive of much good at 
an early day, by their extensive distribu- 
tion through different states. Several 
other importations of this breed Lave been 
made at various times, and especially by 
the spirited masters of the Liverpool 
packet ships. in the neighborhood of N. 
York. They area large, spotted animal, 
well made, and inclining to early matu- 
rity and fattening. They are an exceed- 
ingly valuable hog, but are nearly extinet 
both in England and this country, asa 
breed. 

The Berkshires are an ancient English 
breed, formerly of large size, slow feed- 
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CrIcKEN Coops. 


The most common method employed 
among farmers for the purpose of confin- 
ing the hen with her young brood, says 
the Poulterer’s Companion, is to drive 
stakes into the ground in frontand make 
2 pen about two feet square and cover 
with boards; but a better plan is to lay 2 
flour barrel on its side, with one end out, 
and drive a few sticks into the ground in 
front. This makes a very dry and com- 
fortable coop. 


The figure on the left represents the 
marquee-coop, which we have used for 
several years, and find it answers a good 
purpose. It is formed by nailing boards 
two feet in length in such a way as to 
form two parts of a triangle, the ground 
forming the other, as in warm and dry 
weather we consider it best to have them 
next the earth; but early in the spring, 
when the weather is cold and the soil 
wet, a platform of boards or an old door 
should always be put under the coops. It 
should be at least two feet deep, one end 
be boarded up tight, and the other secu- 
red by nailing strips of lath, in the form 
of grates, leaving sufficient space be- 
tween them for the free passage of the 
chicks without admitting the hen. In 
front there should be a broad piece of 
board of the same length as the front of 
the coop to feed them on. This board 
may be secured to the coop with leather 
hinges, so as to admit of its being raised 
up towards evening. This answers the 
double purpose of protecting the chicks 
against the smaller noxious vermin, such 
as rats, &c., during the night, and of pre- 
venting them from wandering about in 
the dew and wet grass in the morning. 


Mr. Lawrence Smith, a writer in the 
Cultivator, says: “The cut on the right, 
is a coop of my invention. A, A, slats 
raised for admitting the hens; B, B, doors 
to open and shut at night, to prevent the 
intrusion of any kind of vermin; C, but- 
ton for fastening the doors.” 

We copy the following from the Ame- 


rican Agriculturist, on the “ formation 
of a poultry-yard :” 

“As soon as it is determined to have 
a poultry-yard, and the breed or breeds 
have been determined on, for some of 
them should be sitters, and others should 
supply the*hests and the table with eggs, 
great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of fowls; for on their healthiness, or 
freedom from disease, success will chief- 
ly depend. The signs of health are as 
evident and as certain in the feathered 
tribes as in the quadrupeds. The glos- 
siness and smoothness of the feathers, 
the brightness of the eye, the cleanness 
of the nostrils, the florid redness of the 
comb, the soundness of the legs, and the 
shortness of the claws, will be sufficient 
pledges of health. The male should be 
large of his kind, and bold and active; 
the hens should be gentle and tame ; and 
as sitters, by no means above the middle 
size; a small comb on the hen may be 
pardoned, but should not be chosen. A 
large comb is a frequent pledge of her 
unquietness, and rarely belongs to a good 
sitter or careful nurse. They should be 
of a middle age, from eighteen months to 
two years. Before that period, the eggs 
will not have attained their full size, and 
the young broods will be proportionaliy 
small. The first inhabitants of the fowl- 
yard, and which will give to it its future 
character, should not be bought from a 
stranger ; but there should bé a certaint 
that the hens are good and early layers, 
and that they will begin to lay again as 
soon as their brood is disposed of. 


Where a considerable number of fowls 
are kept, a poultry-house, however small 
and simple it may be, should be devoted 
exclusively to their use. In a farm-esta- 
blishment, it is particularly necessary, 
otherwise the owner will materially suf- 
fer. They will wander away, and be lia- 
ble to be killed by foxes, hawks, &c., and 
the eggs will be laid in all kinds of pla- 
ces. ‘This building, although well venti- 
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lated, should be warm and comfortable. 
Few animals suffer more from cold than 
our domestic fowls. ‘The roosting-places 
should be easy of access to the poultry, 
but sufficiently high to be out of the reach 
of vermin, and they should consist of one 
or more level ranges. The boxes for lay- 
ing and sitting, should be convenient and 
warm, apart from each other, and suffi- 
ciently numerous. If there be sufficient 
space, a yard house should be fenced in, 
oommunicating with the poultry-house, 
in which the whole stock may be oc- 
casionally confined. If it contains a 
stream or a pond of water, that would be 
a .onsiderable advantage. At all events, 
if the poultry wander about the yard, or 
other parts of the premises, their roost- 
ing, laying, and sitting-place should be 
comfortable, closed at night, and there 
they should always be fed. 

he poultry-yard should be dry. It 
should be sheliered from the northerly 
winds; oyster-shell lime, gravel, and 
bricklayer’s rubbish, should be strewn in 
different parts of it, in which they may 
roll themselves at their pleasure. This 
is more conducive to the health of the 
fowls than is generally imagined, not on- 
ly cleaning the feathers, but getting rid 
of eruptions and vermin, and favoring 
that most important of all functions, cu- 
taneous perspiration 





Voyages around the World. 

The first circumnavigator of the globe 
was Fernando Magalhanes, or Magellan 
as he is generally called, a Portuguese, 
who was fitted out by Charles V. of Spain. 
He sailed from St. Lucar, in Spain, Sept. 
20th, 1519, with five ships. ‘The grand 
object of Columbus, and others, had been 
to find a passage to India by sailing west. 
Magellan made the coast of South Ame- 
rica at about 30 deg. S. lat. and coasting 
south discovered and passed through the 
Straits which still bear his name. Ac- 
cording to their reckoning, the Strait was 
110 leagues in length. One of his ships 
was wrecked before entering the Strait, 
and another deserted him and returned. 
The three ships continued their voyage 
to the Phillippine Islands, where Magel- 
lan was killed by the natives. After va- 
rious adventures, the Vitoria, one of the 
five vessels which sailed on this expedi- 
tion was brought back to Spain by Se- 
bastian de] Cano. He arrived at St. Lu- 
car, Sept. 6th, 1522, after a voyage of 


three years. ‘“ The crew, on reaching 
Seville, walked bare-footed in procession 
to two churches to return thanks for their 
safe return, eighteen being all the Euro- 
eans that survived of the crew of the 
itoria. 

The next circumnavigator was Sir 
Francis Drake, an Englishman. The 
fleet, with which Drake undertook tocir- 
cumnavigate the globe, consisted of the 
following vessels. the Pelican, of 100 
tons burthen, which was his own ship; 
the Elizabeth, a bark of 80 tons; the 
Susan, a fly-boat of 50 tons; the Christo- 
pher, a pinnace of 15 tons, and the Mari- 
gold,a bark of 30 tons. The Benedict, 
a pinnace of 12 tons, accompanied the 
Elizabeth. The frames of four pinnaces 
were taken out, to be set up as they 
might be wanted. 

Drake preferred light vessels, as being 
better for approaching the coast, and 
searehing about bays, harbours, and ri- 
vers. With this fleet he left Plymouth, 
in England, November 15th, 1577. All 
the vessels, except his own, were either 
lost or returned home without getting 
into the South Sea. When his ship, the 
Pelican, entered the Pacific Ocean, 
through the Straits of Magellan, he chan- 
ged her name, calling her the Golden 

ind, and with this vessel alone he pro- 
secuted his discoveries in the Pacific 
Oceun and the eastern Archipelago, and 
returned to England, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, arriving at Plymouth, Sept. 
26th, 1580, alter an absence of two years 
and ten months. On the 5th of April, 
1581, Queen Elizabeth, the then reign- 
ing monarch, went in state to dine on 
board the Golden Hind, then lying at 
Deptford, and afier dinner, conferred up- 
on Drake the honour of knighthood. 

Thomas Cavendish, an Englishman, 
was the third commander who undertook 
to “sail round the world.” He, like 
Drake, had light vessels.’ His squadron 
consisted of the Desire, of 120 tons bur- 
then; the Content, of 60 tons, and the 
Hugh Gallant, a light bark of 40 tons. 
With this fleet Cavendish sailed from Ply- 
mouth, July 21st, 1586. ‘The Hugh Gal- 
lant was abandoned and sunk on the 
coast of South America and California. 
The Content was separated from her con- 
sort, and never more heard of, and the 
Desire proceeded alone. Cavendish ar- 
rived at Plymouth, Sept. 9th, 1588, being 


» absent two years and fifty days.—-Sex. 
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The Close of the Year. 


At a season so appropriate for the re- 
view of the past, we cast back our 
thoughts upon another year, and are re- 
minded with pleasure, of many personal 
interviews held with some of our readers, 
in which we have interchanged views 
and feelings on some of the interesting 
subjects embraced in our now closing vo- 
lume, and of many moments we have 
spent in composing or selecting pages 
for the perusal of all our subscribers, 
The task of en editor, though toilsome, 
sometimes appears not only agreeable, 
but light even to himself, and most of all 
when he can sit down at the close of an- 
other year, and look upon @ large collec- 
tion of choice papers, worthy of perusal 
and re-perusal in the American family 
circles. We have the gratification of re- 
flecting that they are all cast in metal, 
and may be brought to the press for years 
to come, and made to multiply copies to 
almost any degree. This is the advan- 
tage of stereotype plates, with which 
some of our readers may not be intimate- 
ly acquainted. We may perhaps ere long 
give them an account of this remain- 
ing process of the great book-making art. 

While wishing to express our good 
wishes for the happiness of every friend 
to whom our magazine is sent, we are 
sadly reminded of those scenes of dis- 
tress which famine, pestilence and war 
have brought on other lands, while we, 
under the smiles of heaven, have been 
blessed with health, abundance and 
peace. But, while we recal with gratifi- 
cation the ships sent from our coasts to 
carry food to the jamishing, we lament 
over the blood we have shed in another 
land, and tremble at the recollection, that 
God sends national punishments for na- 
tional sins. O, that our rulers, and many 
of the people too, had not deprived us of 
a right to claim kindred with our own an- 
cestors! O, that we had not forfeited the 
character of a truly humane people, by 
destroying a thousand innocent lives -with 
the right hand, while saving a few scores 
with the left! 

The third volume of this magazine is 
now in the hands of our readers, and we 
would fain believe that they have partic- 
ipated in the gratification and benefit 
which its pages have been designed to 
convey, although they have not shared in 
the labors of preparing and publishing it, 
which have been arduous and incessant. 
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Of those parts of the contents which 
have been selected from other works, we 
may say, without vanity, that they are 
very valuable, and are worthy not only 
of the perusal they have received on their 
arrival, but to be carefully preserved, for 
future use, among the treasures of the 
family library. For that important pur- 
pose this publication is expressly design- 
ed; and the future volumes, we can con- 
fidently assert, will be found rather more 
than less valuable than their predeces- 
sors. Materials are increasing, both in 
variety and in excelleuce ; and our read- 
ers will see, by attending to our an- 
nouncements of the fourth volume, and 
future arrangements, that important ad- 
vantages are now offered to subscribers. 
We invite particular attention to the ‘ free 
postage,’ which is to be secured by pay- 
ment in advance; and to the ready mode 
of obtaining the the former volumes, in 
different forms. We refer also to a few 
of the numerous recommendations be- 
stowed on the work by the press. 





Famity AND SociaL Reapinc.—The be- 
nefits of social reading are manifold. 
Pleasures shared with others are increa- 
sed by the partnership. A book is ten- 
fold a book, when read in the company 
of beloved friends by the ruddy fire, on 
the wintry evening ; and when our intel- 
lectual pleasures are associated with do- 
mestic affection. 


Among a thousand means of making 
home attractive, and its influence great, 
this stands high. What is more pleas- 
ing? What more rational ? What more 
tributary to the fund of daily conversa- 
tion? What more exclusive of scandal 
and chatter? He would be a benefactor 
indeed, who should devise a plan for re- 
deeming our evenings ; and rallying the 
young men who scatter to clubs and ta- 
verns and brawling assemblies. 


Written language is the vehicle of a 
vast body of truth relating to our spirit- 
ual and immortal part; truth which we 
are prone to neglect, and truth which is 
never without a social reference. No- 
where is the volume of holy wisdom more 
appropriate, than when read aloud in the 
household assembly; nowhere is reli- 
gion more sweetly intermingled with the 
attachments of the heart. Heavenly 
counsels are not the less impressive when 
conyeyed by the familiar and beloved 
voice.—SEL. 
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fq c. Indicates that the subjects marked by it are illustrated by Engravings. ] 


Agriculture.—Agricultural Association, 
30; N. Y. do. 206; Bread, 95; Butter- 
making, 316 ; Cattle, 207 ; c. Durham, do. 
610; Fences, 222; Flemish husbandry, 
526 ; The fork vs. the spade, 687; Fruit- 

arden, Mr. Sargent’s, 559; Fruits in 
Maine. 95; House plants, 542; Long Is- 
land lands, 734; Madder, 607; Manures, 
575 , Meal, white and yellow, 127; Pota- 
to, 607 ; Substitute for do. 575; c. Poul- 
try house, 664, 751; Rice in the Papal 
States, 143; Root-grafting, 366; Seeds 
distributed, 255; c. Smithfield Cattle mar- 
ket, 321; Strawberry plants, 175; Trans- 
planting trees, 751. 

Amusements.—Carnival in Rome, 315; 
Chinese Kites, 291; c. Sandwich Islands, 
aquatic sports, 161. 

Anecdotes.—Adventure with a bear, 714; 
Dr. Johnson, 698 ; Dog of Renaudin, 189 ; 
Escape from a bear, 333; Encounter with 
a serpent, 182; Franklin, 455; Frederick 
Il. 317; Incident in a Statesman’s life, 
470 ; Sparrow, 276; Titmouse and Chick- 
adedee, 189; Stopping a rail-car, 365; 
Washington in Boston, 254; His last le- 
vee, 541; Turtle story, 781. 


Animals.—c. Alpaca, 217; Animalcule, 
185; Animal affection, 582; c. Arab 
horse, 760; Baboon and Hottentot, 20; c. 
Barnacle, 600; Bear story, 333; White 
bear killed, 381; c. Berkshire hog, 824; 
c. Beaver, 513; c. Camelopard, 225; c. 
260; c. Catterpillar, 488 ; c. Cattle, Dur- 
ham, 610; c. Crocodile, 135; Faithful 
dog, 511; 189, 807; Electric eels, 21 ; c. 
Elephant and howdah, 401; c. Fox, 9, 21 ; 
Frogs in Stones, 698; c. Infusoria, 680 ; 
c. Lion, 713; c. Llama, 328; Mammoth, 
727; Mastodon’s food, 531; Monkey’s 
trick, 327; c. Radiata, 761; Rat, sagaci- 
ty, 220; Ratand ferret, combat, 547 ; Ser- 
pent, encounter, 182; Sheep, 111; c. Spa- 
nish, do. 281; c. Care of, do. 569. 

Antiquities —Appian way, 525; Assy- 
rian ruins, 580, 596 ; Egyptians, Gliddon’s 
lectures 28; Do. Customs, 254; Do. fu- 
nerals, 247; c. Pyramids, 463; Do. Mum- 
mies, 91, 132; Central America, 616; 
Mounds, 214 ; Picture by M. Angelo, 215 ; 
Pitts’ Statue, 429; Shakespeare’s house 
sold, 657. 





; 





Architecture, Buildings, &c. — Great 
bridge, 301; c. Church in Grecian style, 
408; French Prot. in N. York, 378; 
Compton House, Liverpool, 548 ; c. Coun- 
try house, 449 ; c. Custom house of New 
York, 385; c. Delmonico’s Coffee-house, 
168; Duomo of Milan, 414; Dwelling 
houses, 397; c. Green house, 552; 
Heights of principal Buildings in Europe, 
403; Mausoleum at Musheed, 257 ; Man- 
sions of British nobility, 499; Milton’s 
house, 317; Mormon Temple sold, 663 ; 
New Light-house, 602; Pagodas, 283 ; 
Palace of St. James, 561; Porcelain tower 
of Pekin, 662; Rural architecture, 8, 42, 
c. 306 ; c. Temple, Chinese, 785 ; c. Tow- 
er of London, 696; Washington’s resi- 
dence, 273; Westminster Abbey, 705. 


Arts, Manufactures, §-c.—American Ma- 
nufactures, 150; Brewery. in London, 380, 
619; c. Balloon and Parachute 392 ; Barrel 
making, 534; Brick making, 371 ; c. Hall’s 
brick making machine, 289 ; Bristol’s brick 
machine, 359; Flour mills, 614; Fine 
Arts exhibition in London, 574; Curing 
provisions, (Davidson’s apparatus), 286, 
302; Glass, 220, 715; Gun-cotton, 109; 
Indian rubber, Goodyear’s, 119; Katah- 
din iron-works, 573; Manuf. of letter-en- 
velopes, &c., 180; c. Mandioca manufac. 
145; Morocco-dressing on L. Island, 531 ; 
Niagara Suspension bridge, 239 ; A paint- 
ing 3 miles long, 667; c. Paper manufac. 
417; Poisoned arrows, 525; Porcelain in 
France, 339; c. Printing-office, 665; c. 
Printing press, 89; c. 104; ¢. 136; Sign- 
painting, 371 ; Silk-culture in China, 702; 
New Steam-ship, 150; Mammoth, do. 
604; Plank-roads, 532; c. Sugar-making, 
456, 489; Do. in St. Augustine, 173; c. 
Thames Tunnel, 248; c. 296; c. 329; 
.Wood-staining, 191 ; c. Wool-sorting, 793. 

Astronomy.—Central Sun, 154; Circles 
of the earth, 153 ; Leverrier’s planet, 215 ; 
Observatory at Cincinnati, 153° Stars, di- 
ameter, 503. 

Biography.—Mrs. Audubon, 454; Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, death, 442; e, 
Botta, 353; c. Lord Brougham, 41; Elihu 
Burritt, 267 ; c. Columbus, 17; Daye, the 
first printer in the U.S , 621; Fellenberg, 
22, 37; Fourier, 123; Mrs. Fry, 246; 
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Hovsep Gamalielyan, 140; Joseph J. Gur- 
ney, 452; Harvey, 171; Henry IV., 750; 
Howard, 112; John Huss, 122; John Kel- 
pius, hermit in Pennsylvania, 491; Liebig, 
724; Duke of Northumberland, 291; c. 
Machiavelli, 201; Henry Martin, 476 ; c. 
Peter the Great, 377 ; Printers and editors 
(female) in the U. 8S. 165; Railway po- 
tentates, 709 ; John Rodgers, 144; c. San- 
ta Anna, 441 ; Smithson, 741; e. Tecum- 
seh, 593; Wm. Tell, 766 ; c. Tom Thumb, 
169, 803; Tiberius, 703; Archb. Tillot- 


_son, 426; Alex. Von Humboldt, 535; 


Washington as a a merchant, 237. 

Botany.—c. Buckthorn, 472 ; Cabbage, 
510; Cacao tree, 175; Cactus, its Geog- 
raphy, 526; Catalpa, 152; c. Cedar of 
Lebanon, 376 ; c. Chestnut tree, 497 ; Chi- 
nese domestic Flora, 497 ; Curious Plants, 
190; Currant, 159; Elm, 519; Slippery 
elm, 458; c. Fig, 135, 152; Fruits, their 
history, 382; Fruits of Cuba, 430; Grape 
Isabella, 799; c. Hemp, 776, 813, 822; 
House plants, 542; c. Leguminous, 473 ; 
Locust, 746; Okra, 767; Orange, its lon- 
sevity, 670; Pear, 159; Plants, their 
ages, 510; c. Pomegranate, 505; Rose, 
265; Seeds distributed, 255; Sunflower, 
uses, 671; Teasle, 670; Tobacco, its ef- 
fects, 411 ; Trees, large, in Mexico, 671; 
Weeping willow, 536 ; Wild Cherry, 159. 

Cities.—Bahia, in Brazil, 177, 212; 
229; c. Baltimore, 801; Chinese cities, 
383; Cincinnati, 777; Fuh-Chau, 603; 
Jalapa, 483, 509; Jerusalem, 764; Do. c. 
Map, 521; Lawrence, Mass., 683 ; Milan, 
555; c. New Haven, 737; Paris streets, 
516; c. Pernambuco, 97, 116 ; Queretaro, 
781; Rio Janeiro, 753, 795, 811, 820; St. 
Petersburg, 719 ; Shiraz, 409 ; Vera Cruz, 
198. 

Curiosities. — British Museum, 533; 
Cave at Gibraltar, 270; Chinese Junk, 
540; c. Chinese coins, 554; Echoes, 245 ; 
Gem discovered, 381; Mammoth Cave, 
524; Pictured rocks, 797; Regalia room 
in London, 157; Royal Sunshade, 245 ; 
Royal treasures in Dresden, 164. 

Education.—Children, how to bring 
up, 685; Ends of Education, 686 ; Fami- 
ly and social reading, 827; Female tea- 
chers, 11; Faults of Nurses, 365; Go- 
verning children, 279; Do. Families, 
375; Grammar lesson, 31; Ladies for 
the west, 780; R. Catholic Schools, 771 ; 
c. School house improved, 105; Common 
Schools, 740; Do. in New York, 214; 
c. Ragged Sehools, 209; ¢. 233; Schools 
for poor in Scotland, 259 ; Street School, 
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398 ; Stubborn Child, 387; Young men, 
805. 

Enigmas.—16, 32, 93, 128, 134, 160, 
176, 192, 208, ’24, ’72, ’88, 303, ’36, 400, 
544, 60, ’76, ’88, ’92, 608, 752. 

Entomology.—(See Insects. ) 

French phrases, bon-mots, &¢.—192, 272, 
"88, 304, 20, ’36, 68, ’84, 416, ’32, 48, 
"64, ’80, 512, ’28, 624, 736, 799. 

Fishes.—Codfishing, 151; Mullet, 323 ; 
Whale and Killer, 151. 

Geography.—Aden in Arabia, 390, 406 ; 
California, 139, 166, 719; Chili &e. 
334; Japan, 124, 227; Jerusalem, Fal 
of, 118; c. Bluffs on the Mississippi, 545 ; 
Cities, (see cities); Lago Maggiore, 443 ; 
c. London, 113; Malta and its islands, 
374; c. Mississippi, at Bend, No. 100, 
529; Monterey, 103; Picture of a prai- 
rie, 363; ¢c. Pompeii, 137; Syria, 438; 
Texas, Nacogdoches, 102; Vindication 
of Ptolomy, 148; Azores, volcanic won- 
ders, 676, 692; Frizian Archipelago, 
718, 731; Guyana, 792; Galena, 775; 
Island of Lobos, 278; Malacca and Pe- 
nang, 791; Mt. Katahdin, 732; Ohio ri- 
ver, 804; Prairies in lowa, 782; Singa- 
pore, 771; Stromboli, 697; Vera Cruz 
and road to Mexico, 221; Voyages round 
the world, 826. 

Hisiory.— Assyrian ruins, 596 ; Athens, 
7; Autumn, 711; Egypt, Gliddon’s lec- 
tures, 28; c. Pyramids, 465; c. Chinese 
wall, 33; Conquest of England by Wil- 
liam, 308 ; Constitution of, do. 747; Eu- 
ropean Sovereigns, 484 ; French dynasty, 
156; Greeks, 131; Heathen gods, 15; 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 678 ; Japanese 
empire, 565; Jesuits, 381; Nantucket, 
605; N. York Historical Society, 695; 
Northumberland Dukes, 292; Printers, 
female, in America, 165; Rennsselaer- 
wyck Manor, 669; Sieks of India, 133; 

estern States, 279. 

Ichthyology, (see fishes. ) 

Indians.—Navajos and Samaias, 492; 


‘c. Tecumseh, 593; c. Indian Burial Pla- 


ces, 504; Hieroglyphics, 632; Col. Fol- 
som, 807; ideas of Immortality, 780. 
Insects.—c. Butterfly, 584; Chinese 
Silk worms, 702; c. Cocoon 232; c. 
Eastern Locust, 280; c¢. Insects like 
plants, 617; Luminous, do. 393; Spider 
taught, 314; c. Red Adm. Butterfly, 249. 
Inventions. — Artificial Arm, 706; 
Clock, Scientific, 479; Compass, new, 
148; Drilling glass, 255; Great Inven- 
tion, 700; Gum Elastic improvements, 
299; Gun Cotton, 219, 355, 620; Hy- 
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draulic rams, 586 ; Hydrostatic, do. 597 ; 
Loom for cylindrical cloth, 298; Ma- 
chine to keep off flies, 183; Magnetic 
Telegraph, 155, 435, 546, 556, 710; Do. 
improved, 743 ; Microscopic discoveries, 
185; Microscopic Daguerrotype, 356 ; 
Parabolic lenses, 356; Plank roads, 532; 
Propulsion, new mode, 166; Railroad, 
new, 589; Rail-break, 270; Royal Sun- 
shade, 245; Secret writing, 240, 356 ; 
Shipwreck, saving life, 298; Splitting 
rocks, 666; c. Traps and Cages, 184; 
Turning Statues, 357; Window-blind 
fastening, 357; Yea and Nay machine, 
327. 

Juvenile—Edward and his Latin, 125 ; 
Example for youth, 703; Fragment for 
do. 319; Story of a little girl, 527; Les. 
sons, 766, 783; Enigmas, (see Enigmas), 
French phrases, Italian phrases, &c. (see 
index) ; Richard III, 783. 

Literature.—Curious Calculations of 
the Bible, 749; Chinese Literary exam- 
inations, 291; English vocabulary, its 
origin, 748; French learned Societies, 
420; Libraries in the United States, 263; 
Literary evening party, 100; N. England 
historical register, 126; Responsibility 
of Literary men, 354; Rhetoricians and 
grammarians, 149; Royal Library of Pa- 
ris, 429; Scottish poetry, 579. 

Mexico.—American Army in Mexico, 
758; Archbishop of Mexico, 360; Cost 
of the War, 701; Glories of the war, 
317; Mexican Ladies, 460; Vera Cruz, 
198; War, 437, &c. (See war); Wo- 
man’s humanity, 748 ; Jalapa, 483, 509. 

Manners and Customs.—American libe- 
rality, 426; Arabs, 290; Calmue Tartars, 
294; Changes of Fashion, 486 ; Chinese, 
218, ’219, 459; Ch. Literary examina- 
tions, 291; Ch. Kites, 291; Ch. Domes- 
tic manners, 283; Ch. Domestic Flora, 
748 ; Ch. love of money, 355; c. Chinese 
money, 537; Egyptian funerals, 247 ; 
Friends’ Clothing, 358; c. Hindoo self- 
tortures, 721; Hermitages, 457; c. 24; 
c. Kentucky waggon, 425; Massachu- 
setts, old times, 423; Mexican ladies, 
460; Mexican hospitality, 612; c. New 
Zealand huts, 744; Customs of India, 
618; Peruvian post-system, 747; Rome 
and her fooleries, Carnival, 315; c.South 
American manners, 13; Scientific advan- 
tages in France, 429; c.S. American ha- 
bits, 456; Welsh Superstitions, 551; 
W hale-hunt in Shetland, 427. 

Manufactures, (see Arts.) 


Miscellaneous. — America and Italy, 
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507; American Eloquence, 205; Antare- 
tic discoveries, 616; c. Aqueduct, 681; 
Arab prince in Paris, 451; Asylum for 
aged females, 396; Autumn, 711; Azores, 
volcanic wonders, 676, 692; Banvard’s 
picture of the Mississippi, 667 ; Bible, eu- 
rious calculations, 749; Buffalo robes, 
21; c. Buddhists’ plan of the Universe, 
554, °66; Canal, great Dutch, 422; c. 
Chicken-coops, 825; Chinese Junk Sai- 
lors, departing, 726 ; Classics discovered, 
567; Close of the year, 1847, 827; c. 
Cohoes falls, 312; Conquests and Con- 
querors, 519; Coon-story, 447; Delaware 
breakwater, 680 ; Drowning, 733; Drow- 
ned persons recovered, 110; Drugs, spu- 
rious, 674 ; c. Emigrants’ departure, 817; 
Emperor of Russ?a, 357; c. End of mo- 
derate drinking, 40; Erie, business on 
the lake, 395; c. English Scenery, 586 ; 
Fourier establishment dead, 788 ; Frank- 
lin, anecdote, 455; Frizian Archipelago, 
716; Free Catholics, 597; French in 


New York, 559; c. Forest Scenery, 81, 


107; Forests burning, 691; Geology of 
Richmond, 707 ; Gentility, 244; German 
town near Buffalo, 587; A good husband, 
255, 416, 518; Great Frosts, 551; Her- 
mits in Pennsylvania, 491; Health, 381; 
Health preserving, 323; c. Icebergs, 728 ; 
c. 790; c. Ice-house, 808; Index, 528; 
Incidents in a Stateman’s life, 470; In- 
scription, beautiful, 188 ; Irish Coloniza- 
tion, 468, 484, 500 ; Italians, 448; Jews 
in Germany, 115; Kosciusko’s Monu- 
ment, 195; Ladies’ shoes, 253; Light- 
houses, 602; Loadstone on Lake Supe- 
rior, 83; Light-house on Cape Florida 
destroyed, 188; Language, 131; c. Lon- 
don, 113; Longevity of Sovereigns, 565 ; 
Mormons, 386; Their deserted temple, 
098; N. York Natural History, 38; 
Parks in London, 689; Pawnbrokers’ 
sign, its origin, 556; Peruvians paradise, 
572; c. Poultry-house, 193; c. 664; Po- 
verty in Paris, 470; Do. in Ireland, 229; 
c. Prison, release from one, 577; Rob- 
ber’s cave in London, 228; c. Rural Ce- 
metery, 745; Rome, changes, 564; Do. 
conspiracy, 579; Sabbath school Union, 
568 ; c. Sabbath School in London, 209 ; 
0.233; Do. in Scotland, 259 ; Smithso- 
nian legacy, 195; Smoke-houses, 750; 
Smoking for young men, 271; Thales’s 
questions, 558; c. ‘Thames Tunnel, 248 ; 
‘Thief reformed, 36 ; c. ‘om Thumb, 169, 
Black, do. 191; c. Verandah, 633; Voy- 
age on a table, 470; Washington in Bos- 
ton, 254; Washington’s last levee, 541; 
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Washington’s tomb, 273 ; Whalers, Ame- 
rican, 167; Water-cure, 447; c. Water- 
fall, 120; c. Wesleyan Mission house in 
London, 130; White slaves in Russia, 
467; c. Woodman, 440. 

Moral.—Ancient teetotallers, 663; 
Beautify home, 727; Early Companions, 
7156; Erring brother, 314; French in N. 
York, 599; French woman’s kindness, 
294; Happy families, 294; Hope, 444; 
Home Missions, 86 ; Incident in a states- 
man’s life, 470; Little Sister, 474; Or- 
phan boy, 557; c. Ruined Family, 657 ; 
True Story, 415; Universal tendency to 
intemperance, 675; What a merchant 
should be, 487; Woman, 613; Whisper 
to a wife, 378 ; Woman’s humanity, 748 ; 
Young Mechanic, 421. 

Natural History.—c. Animalcule and 
Microscope, 196; c. Alpaca, 388; c. 
Bald eagle, 434; c. Barnacle, 600; c. 
Camelopards, 369; c. Leaves, 361; c. 
Luminous insects, 393; Musical fish, 
522; Greek fish, 433; Instructions for 
Nat. history collections, by the French, 
Museum, 445, 62, 94; New York Nat. 
History, 38; Terror of oxen ata Lion, 


423; c. White Ants’ nest, 372. 


| For Mammalia see ‘ animais,’ for Ento- 
mology, see ‘ insects,’ for Ornithology, 
see ‘ birds,’ for Ichthyology, see ‘ Fishes.’ ] 


Natural Phenomina.—Curious Spring, 
572; Great Frosts, 551; Phosphores- 
cence of the sea, 355. 


- News and Recent Events.—Baptist mis- 
sion in Germany, 660; Canton de Vaud, 
301; Caravan stopped by Arabs, 296; 
Condition of Italy, 157; Dr. King, 695; 
Expenses of government, 715; Italy, 
158, 663; Ireland, 158; Life-saving he- 
ro, 779; Mexican church protest, 231; 
Mexican cities, war, &c., (see Mexico) ; 
Hudson River Railroad, 112; Roman 
states do. in, 151; Resources of Massa- 


chusetts, 759; Secession of German Ca- 
tholics in N. York, 27. 


Ornithology.—c. Amer. tur., 241, 297; 
c. Baia’s nest, 769; Bank Swallow, 313; 
The bird family, 618 ; Catching pigeons, 
502; Chinese fishing Cormorant, 515, 
659; Cormorant: 550; Curassow, 931 ; 
c. Grosbeak, 809 ; Hawk and eagle, 691 ; 
Humming-bird, 729; c. Nests, 769, 809 ; 
Oriole, 810; Peacock, 264; c. Peacock 
in full plumage, 481; Sparrow, anecdote, 
276 ; c. Stork, 373; c. Tailor bird, 216; 
‘Titmouse and chickadedee, 189; Vam- 
pire bat of Brazil, 675 ; Vulture, 239 ; 





Weaver birds, 809; Wild Turkey, 241; 
Zanaida dove, 461. 

Poetry.—Alps, 588 ; Farewell to City 
life, 624; Franklin, 384 ; Farmer's choice 
544; Get up early, 480; Jamie’s on the 
stormy sea, 609; Janet Frazer, 583 ; La- 
bor, 448 ; Lion Hunt, 713; Silent river, 
240; The Mechanic, 368 ; Musical clock, 
256; Recollectians of the sea, 480; 
Washington, 463, 576. 

Moral Poetry.—Be Kind, 544; Blind 
boy, 694 ; Childhood’s sorrows, 96 ; Deal 
gently with the erring, 368; Family 
meeting, 560; God’s will be done, 583; 
Happy at Home, 304 ; Home, 694 ; Home 
of my youth, 208; Home, by a N. En- 
gland boy, 406; Memory, 176; Merrily 
every bosom, 176; Mother’s Lament, 
444; Never be Sad, 528; To our De- 
parted mother, 336; Rural harmony, 
(Spencer), 416; Orphan’s tears, 512. A 
Picture, 548; Poor and rich, 432; Royal 
pedigree, 288; Signs of Prosperity, 112; 
Smiles and kind words, 192; Sorrows of 
the Poor, 496 ; Speak softly,400; Wal- 
denses’ return, 112. 

Religious Poetry—-The Bible, 558; 
Bible imscription, 320; My Bible, 379; 
Chamber of sickness, 320 ; Chinese con- 
vert, 493 ; Christian Warfare, 192; Chr. 
Pilgrim, 240; Dying S. S. boy, 768; Dy- 
ing wife to her husband, 463 ; God’s love, 
548; Live to do good, 815; Lord’s 

rayer, acrostic, 672; Lost day, 144; 
etter from home, 592; Poor Man’s 
Sab. 688; Pray without ceasing, 815; 
Reflections at close of the year, 16; 
Rest, sister, 448; Thine is the power, 
736 ; Stranger’s heart, 454; Time for 
prayer, 144; Time’s Changes, 815; Tur- 
tle dove, 592; Who made that Little 
Flower ? 688. 

Humorous Poeiry.—Art of Book-keep- 
ing, 412; Hash, 244; March to Moscow, 
720 ; Needle, 166, 576; Punning, 418 ; 
The Vicar, 384. 

Juvenile Poetry.—624, 704, 608, 272, 
799, 128. 

Receipts. —432, 458, 496, 527, 398, 702, 
719, 303, 663,703, 783. 

Scientific—Acad. of Sci. at Vienna, 
476; Aerolites, 187; Amer. Mus. at Co- 
penhvgen, 475; Brit. learned Soc. 404 ; 
Chem. Amus. 357 ; Cir. of blood, 171; Dif. 
subjects, 602, 684, 15, 138, 436, 742, 
174, 351, 445, ’62, 94, 590, 33, 396, 601, 
360, 27, 35, 589, 743.— Voyazyes, he 
Round the World, 826; In Australia, 
772.— War, 537, 758, 701, 317. 
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DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


With numerous Engravings 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
Broadway. To subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 
7 copies for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same 
price delivered in this city. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 

OS Free or Postace ‘—Volume 1V. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly numbers, of 48 pages, for $2a year, in 


advance, FREE OF POSTAGE.—-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 

Volumes sent everywhere by mail, free of 
postage.—Volumes i. ii. and iil., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2.25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, neatly bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder; or, vols. i, ii. and iii., in 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Much has been done 
by this paper to promote the cultivation ot 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to_ appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, above a mil- 
lion seeds of the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluccas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; and hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not otherwise have 
found their way in years 

Twenty-five seeds of the Ailanthus and Catalpa, 
will be sent this year to all subscribers, and a lar- 
ger number to those who may request it. A few 
seeds of rare or beautiful plants may also be ex- 
pected from time to time; and information is re- 
uested respecting those sent, with suggestions, &c. 
rom subscribers who may send their subscriptions 
in letters. The editor wishes to enlist all in the in- 
teresting work of diffusing useful plants, and embel- 
lishing cities and villages in all parts of the Union. 

Hozipay PrREsENTs.—$2 paid for Vol. LV. 
will send it to any friend, near or distant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly numbers, without 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes may be sent on the above 
terms, and singly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 


Contents or Voriume IV. 

Preparations have been made to give new inter- 
est and valueto this Magazine in the following 
year; and the following, among other subjects, will 
be presented at considerable length, by continued 
articles, in the successive numbers: 

1. “ Carlo Carhonaro,” or the Life of a Roman 
outlaw, a true biography, just written for Dwight’s 
American Magazine; in which most interesting 
real characiers are drawn, with actual and recent 
scenes in prisons, convents and mountain-retreats, 
as well as in Italian private life, quite unknown to 
the reading world, and illustrating the condition of 
Italy under the late Pope. If possible some of the 
numerous drawings prepared by the author, (who 
is an artist as well as a patriot, and whose name 
alone is feigned,) will be engraved in season to ap- 
pear in the appropriate chapters. 
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2. A description and history of the New York 
Public Schools, with illustrations. 

3. A series of various wood-engravings, of a su- 
perior kind, with descriptions. 

4. Many of the best articles from American and 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Reviews, Maga- 
zines, &c., will be inserted, as heretofore, with ap- 
propriate abridgements, and much original and se- 
lected matter, in all the departments of sound learn- 
ing. Some Juvenile matter will also be found in 
each number, as heretofore; viz. lessons, enig- 
mas, riddles, tales, &c. 

THE FamiLy Circce will be enlivened, and im- 
proved by the monthly numbers of this work, 


Tue Fasity Linrary will be annually enrich- 
ed with a large new volume, of nearly 600 pages 
containing about 150 illustrative engravings. 

The editor has for many years had in view a 
publication like the present; and the experience of 
three years has confirmed his confidence in the 
plan. It is his intention to make it a permanent 
publication, and he finds many materials accue 
mulating on hishands. Being familiarly acquain- 
ted with several languages, and having access to 
many foreign publications, as well as private sour- 
ces of information, his readers need have no appre- 


hension of a want of variety in the contents of the 
Magazine. 


Back Numbers and Volumes can always be sup- 
plied. The work is stereoryrep, and therefore 
the furmer numbers and volumes can at any time 
be procured. 

Good taste, good moral aad religious principles, 
and truth alone, are admitted into Dwight’s Ameri- 
can Magazine. The editor believes that no work 
which is deficient in these essentials can be safely 
laid before the family; and that the abundance of 
extravagant and pernicious fictions now inunda- 
ting this country, is producing lamentable effects 
upon the minds and characters of the young, and 
claims the watchful care of all, to guard the fami- 
ly and society from their influences. Tvlal Absti- 
nence is the only certain preservative irom the fa- 
tal power of this ALCOHOL OF THE MIND! 

Our New Epition.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore 
Philadelphia and intermediate places, “free of freight,” 
at the N. York price. Enclose to the Editor $5, and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door, 5 sets for $20. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., in 
monthly pamphlets. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i., ii.. and iii., and vol. 


iv., (for 1848,) and any book in the market that niay be 
ordered, not costing more than $1.50, 


RECOMMENDATIONS.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18 7. 

“ These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. The object of the editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calculated tu pervert 
the moral sensibilities of the r.sing generation, it is an en- 
couraging fact that the one now on our table, should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his jabors. The work contains many illustrations 
upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.” 

“Worth more than silver,’’—‘‘more than gold.’’—New 
York Observer. 

* It should be in every family.’—N. Y. (Bup.) Recorder. 

“ It is one of the purest of publications.’’—Newark Dai- 
ty Advertiser. 

‘“ No man writes better English.”’—2manepator. 

“It is superior to the old London Penny Magazine.’’— 
N. Y. Express 

“ The editor is well qualified for his task.”°—Meth. Ad- 
vocale. 

“We will venture to affirm, that any family in which 
this paper is read, will be found more intelligent and 
better educated than one in which it is not..”"—WN ' York 
Courier and Enquirer. 
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